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Volume XXIII 


THE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT 
Ir | 


able that I shali be asked, by my brothers 


were to be asked, and it is conceiv- 
of the press, what I think the greatest thing 
should tell 


hesitation the growing manifesta- 


in modern America, | them 
without 
tion of the university spirit. 


did 


prominent statesmen 


As an illustration of what I mean: 


not one of your most 


declare by his epitaph that his claim to 
tame and to the gratitude of his fe llow- 
citizens was not that he had been twice 


President of the United States and one of 


the moulders of the Constitution but that 
ie was the founder of the University of 
Virginia. Jefferson’s monument, if I am 
not mistaken by the direction in his will, 
fact, while it omits his official 


the 


states that 


services to Republie, as far less im- 


portant. 
With an instinet, or 


it an inspiration, you as a nation have 


rather I should eall 
seen 


that the great, the consuming, want of the 


world is knowledge, the handmaiden and 
instrument of truth—the only means by 
which the truth ean be established and 


communicated. 

Further, the American people have real- 
ized that knowledge is best cultivated and 
maintained through the university spirit. 
Mankind be the 


parts of learning—how to read, write and 


must taught mechanical 
to cipher, how to use the typewriter and 
the arts of the stenographer; but that is 
merely learning the use of a few simple 
tools. What matters is the uses to which 
the tools are put. Therefore, though not 
neglecting, yet not worrying unduly about, 


primary education, except as a necessary 
1Part of the 1925 Founders’ 


Lwear TY » >< > 
Swarthmore College. 


Day Address at 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 


2, 1926 Number 
like food, drink and elot 
fixed your firm gaze up 
truth in their highest aspects, and 
seen that the way to get th by wv 
for want of a better word, we eall the 
university spirit. 

The university spirit is in trut kin 
of Quakerism. What was it that the prou 
University of Oxford took for its motto 
Dominus Uluminatio mea—God my lieht 

In those three words the universit) pr 
claimed its mission and the chief need o 
the world. Its duty was to ium ( 
men’s minds—to keep the sacred 
burning, to be, not merely a teacher « 
worldly wisdom, or of science, or t 
or that art, but of all forms of knowledge 
They were to be tied to no school and to no 
one branch of learning, but to be w ! 
sal—to find the truth and proclaim nd 
leave the spirit free 

It was characteristic of our practical, and 
yet imaginative and inspired race that f 
first formal statute adopted at Oxfor 
declared that a man should not be allows 
to take a degree in tl! eology if he had not 
first taken one in arts. Theology then, n 


doubt, was thought the most 
thing in the world, but they were d 
mined that their best picture should 


} 


go out into the world 


ate and thoroughly well-made fram 


And here, as your president has taught 
the world in his stimulating and delightfu 
book, ‘‘The Oxford Stamp,’’ Oxford may 
elaim, not to be the best, or the most 
learned, or the most successful univers 
but, at any rate, the university that first 
struck the right note—that is, that it s 
the duty of the university to turn up th 


lights in the human mind 


If you can 


SOCIETY 


important 


eCTeT 


+ 


ho 


without an appropri 
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never ad p r S er ] l 
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: 
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‘ 
Pha ir 
tory , ‘ + ' 1] ’ 
res 11 f 1} s 
rm ( " ? ist! r 
. ‘ } ; } ; 
nd con rated their lie ¢ ! 
Nang Unive CS l ( ( ! 
intold results ot 1 
; ’ 
’ yn ‘ Knegl . , ry ’ 
13 
e world as v le 


ny mind “ nw l ( 
pproached S l r of u ersit 
1 admire more that kno y tos 
courage refus to be put off b 
edantie punctilios—such vo slow, \ 
ittle, or any other timid pleas tor n 
eration and del; You e followed 
| h ( LVS ( s Cl i m 


qadut 0 Thre | l ted S es build ( 
Panama Canal, he refused to take mor 
time for deliberation or for reconsidering 
; s or ft oy —_ 1? P enlty bu p 
termined t he would make dirt fly in 
the shortest ) ssibli time I) Tie S ( 
way youl rounders oO universities have 


he essential thing is to get the strue 
Later there will be plenty of time 
to consider how to decorate and furnish it. 

[ fear that many of your more conserva- 
tive and contrary minds will be shocked at 
what I have said I shall be ealled, at the 
best a barbarian, and at the worst a flat- 


terer. I shall be told that I am encourag- 


’ A ? ~ TY eT ? ( ali 
ng ched p 0 
COT 4 Tl i I na ri ( 
cult the f the W ne 1der 
pre |e \ ire I iP to ¢ ‘ . y ‘ i ) 
seem] somnolence ol I I I 
ster e \ t tne ( \ r’ ¢ li nt el 
thusiasms. <All I can s st su 
severe protests | on m igs 1] 
remain absolutely unrepentant. I am not 
ro ir ti stop m se] rom ss s. t I 
t l Tie truti! he is » Curt 
eis m mis e or condemn 1 rn 9 
or inte n 
IK) mire Amet mis 
? l ] ( al T { aeterm) » vet 
I nes aoe nad not to be Iwavys laltering 
and ering ibout whether you Nave 
chose! very hest possible pl \ pol 
icy of trial and error may prove ju s 
ru il of good results in the unive1 
a whole, as in the laboratory. 


The first thing, if 1 may change my meta 
phor, is to build your picture gallery 
Then, if the critics tell you later that you 
have put bad paintings or bad busts into 
it, listen to them, and if they mak elr 
ease good, throw out the bad thines and 
get better ones. But do not, for fear of 
having an inferior collection to start w 
determine that you will have no gall ry at 
all. That is not the way to get illumina 
tion, or to cultivate either the arts or t 
sciences. That was not the spirit of Athens 


or ol Florene 


Though one can not Insist too much that 
the duty of the university is to illun te 
men’s minds, and to stor up knowledg 


and to quicken the human spirit by learn 
ing, yet never forget that you can not 
accomplish this unless there is an intent 
behind it 

] sy 


something which the medievalist philoso- 


an inspiring inspiration, that 


phers ealled a causa causans t] e tate be 


hind the fates. In the last resort, the final 


object of eve ry school and college, and SO 

















JaNvARY 2, 1926] 
of every component part of the university, 
is to make good citizens. 
That, too, shall last, while what fatigues the ring 
Flaunts, and goes down an unregarded thing. 
Gray, in that most poignant, and yet also 
most painful and melancholy, poem in the 
English language, the Ode on the Distant 
Prospect of Eton College, after painting in 


unforgettable words the joys of boyhood, 


suddenly recalls the evils of life—the 
world’s immedicable wound. He thinks 
with horror that the child should play 


oblivious to the fate that hangs over him. 
Anything were better than to let human 
and 


Therefore in an agony 


beings go to their doom unwarned, 
perish in the dark. 
he urges that they must not be left to live 
in a fools’ paradise. 

Oh, tell them they are men. 


that soul-shaking line, 


though using it in a sense so utterly dif- 


I would take 
ferent from that of the poet, and suggest 
it as a motto for the learned and able men 
and women who teach at Swarthmore and 
make it what it is. I would say to them in 
regard to their pupils that their first duty 
is to teach them that they are men, to teach 
them what a great and noble responsibility 
it is to be born a man—and how men may 
learn to possess, to improve, and to develop 
their own souls, and how it is their prime 
duty to do so. Let them insist that man is 
a noble animal, glorious in his happy hours, 
splendid even in his sorrows—the creature 
of the uneonquerable mind, the captain of 
his own soul. 

Even the tyrant can not rob the slave of 
the world of thought. Thoughts, as our 
jurists will tell us, are unarraignable. Let 
our youths be bidden to be worthy of their 
high destiny, and told that he who shrinks 
from it and dares not look life full in the 
face, or is frightened by what he sees there, 
is a weakling or a coward. 


Those of you here who have made a study 
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of the Book of Common Prayer and, not 
merely of the Ordinary Services, but of the 
Extraordinary, may perhaps remember that 
at the most poignant episode in the Coro 
nation Service the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or whoever is conseerating the mon- 
that his first duty as 
When vou 
tell your students that they are men, tell 


arch, tells the king 


sovereign is ‘‘to play the man.’’ 


them also that they must play the man in 
every walk of life and in whatever duties 
they are called on to perform. Another step 
in the Coronation Service is worthy of at- 
tention. When the Archbishop presents the 
King with a copy of the Bible and tells 
him that therein is to be found his guide 
in conduct, ‘‘here,’’ he says, ‘‘are the 
lively oracles of God.”’ 

Milton had the same thought 


Regained’”’ 


when he 


tells in ‘‘ Paradise that in 

the Seriptures is best and easiest learned 
What makes a nation great, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. 


But 
bound to teach also that it 


you at Swarthmore are specialls 
is no use for 
men to found themselves on the Seriptures, 
the dicta of the 


Socrates, of Aristotle, or of 


or on philosophers, of 
Confucius, or 
to try to govern human life by the letter 
of any document, human or divine, by the 
clauses of the Constitution of the United 
States, or by the so-called fundamentals of 
the Bible. 


Swarthmore may help the world by remem 


Something more is needed 


bering the words of the founder, George 
Fox. 
supreme courage to tell men that they must 


He had the supreme wisdom and the 


not make an idol of any written word. In 
the last resort, it was not the Seriptures 
that mattered, but the spirit in which the 
The 
tures could only be judged, said Fox, ‘‘by 


Seriptures were understood. Serip- 


the aid of that Spirit by which they were 
indited 
cause the Seriptures declare of Him ‘‘is to 


; 


To believe only in Christ br 


believe as the Pharisees did believe, who 
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constructing se go st nd 
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material ind o d ( st 
metal 

llu bye a y their frailty 
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constitut nd, above all eologies tend 
to gI old and ifirm, like our bodies, un- 
ess they are renewed and reinspired 

And here I would ask you all to remem 

ber, t izh I admit that \ it I am going 
to s is far easier S than to do, not 
to over lue vour so-called fundamentals 
religious or political Remember that 
there re iShions evel n the greatest and 
the highest of the things that coneern us, 


matters such 


Lest good fa ild rrupt the world. 


It may seem to many older people a sad, 
and even a terrible, thing that truths which 
onee seemed so important, so vital, are pass- 
ing away, and what appear to be worthless 
new fashions are taking their place; but the 
process of change is inevitable. Let us 
remember and be consoled by the words 
that a poet has put into the mouth of the 
The Spirit bids 


good courage even at the pass- 


incarnate Spirit of Truth. 
us to be of 


of things that seem essentials. 


ing away 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PEDAGOGY 
AND HEALTH CONSERVATION 
eduea- 


Tat the rel: 


itionships of a 


institution to its student body are 
highly complex is so obvious a statement 
as to be trite. Among the many inst 
tions in this country, however, wide differ- 
ences exist both of degree and of kind in 
the performance of the several duties and 


The 


policies of the average in- 


the meeting of mutual obligations 
administrative 
} 


learning in this coun 


blend of 
older systems which may be designated, for 


the 


stitution of higher 


try are, in the main, a the two 


sake, as English and the 


convenience 


continental. In the older endowed uni 


versities, as a logical result of their deriva 
the 
while our non-residential municipal insti- 


tion, English system predominates, 
tutions most closely conform to the econti- 
nental prototype. 

The 


speaks of the older group of which Oxford 


English universities—and here one 
and Cambridge are the best examples— 
were built up from colleges and halls, in- 
dependent foundations deriving from the 
benefaction of an individual or small 
These 
they furnished 
both to 
together therein 


group. colleges were essentially 


residential ; housing and 


groups of scholars 
the 
older fellows or tutors who directed their 
The 


tion of a common residence emphasized the 


maintenance 


who dwelt and also 


study and education. close associa- 
social side of the organization, while the 
common purpose conserved the educational. 
That attendance is still kept by the tale 
of dinners eaten serves as an illustration 
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The university 


test- 


of the primary element. 


was essentially an examining board, 
ing the scholar’s knowledge and granting 


degrees on demonstration of competency 
That they also held property and main- 
tained individual men of learning as pro- 
fessors is true, but the foundation of the 
whole system was the college unit with its 
highly developed social aspect. 

The antithesis of this social program is 
the institution, at 


found in continental 


least in its later manifestation. Under this 
system the purely educational element alone 
obtained. Faculties in arts, law, medicine, 
theology and kindred fields of knowledge 
were formed, and libraries, classrooms and, 
later, laboratories were provided. The resi- 
dential element was entirely eliminated so 
far as the student was concerned and even 
now operates only where the head of a de- 
find residence in the uni- 
versity building devoted to his immediate 
To-day the continental 


teaching 


partment may 
teaching activity. 
university provides a complex 
faculty with an equipment mentally and 
physically capable of providing instruction 
in almost any recognized branch of human 
The 
largely by lectures, classroom and labora- 
Individual 
the tutorial sense is rare and obtains only 
The 


university is supported by general taxation 


knowledge. edueation is conducted 


tory exercises. instruction in 


in the preparation of the dissertation. 


and is therefore under government control. 
National groups are under the supervision 
of a minister of education. As all the com- 
posing elements are on an educational par- 
ity, students usually attend several univer- 
With 
the provision of all conceivable means of 


sities in the period of their study. 


instruction the province of the university 
The student passes through the 
formality of a matriculation 
after conducts his life largely as he sees 


ceases. 


and there- 


fit. Ultimately he again approaches his 


‘miversity in a formal manner and sub- 
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jects himself to academic tests of know 


edge prepared by the faculties. With su 


cessful completion of these examinations hi 


ion Wit! 


receives his degree and his connec 


as easily as it began 


the institution ends 

As was before stated, the { lder en lowed 
institutions founded by men reared in thi 
English tradition most nearly conform to 
this parent type while our large state in 
stitutions, many of them founded at a 
period when German influence was domi 
nant, originally followed more nearly the 
With the 


in the development of our 


continental practice numerous 


forces at work 
institutions, however, both factors are felt 
and at the present time a large number at 
least of our colleges and universities have 
united the better aspects of both of these 
With the 


steady rrowth of the residential feature has 


methods in a harmonious whole 


come a recognition of certain obligations of 
the institution to its student body which 
lie outside the bare confines of educational 
The ethi- 


eal status of the individual has long been 


equipment and adequate faculty. 


a matter of solicitude and care, and most 
recently the physical well-being of the in- 
is recelving well merited 


dividual student 


attention. A very potent and perhaps not 
well-recognized factor in this later growth 
has been the development of intercollegiate 
athletics. 


competitions, where contests were largely 


In the earlier days of college 


intramural in character, a pleasing infor- 
mality obtained. This was equally true of 
the rules governing such competitions and 
of the care of the health of the competitors 
With the interjection of the extramural 
element, which has grown to such huge pro 
portions in the last few decades, need for 
the maintenance of the health of athletes 
engendered the establishment of some defi- 
Further, it 


apparent that an improvement in the health 


nite plan of oversight. was 


of the student body as a whole connoted 


increased efliciency in the performance of 
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wade! Ire one would |t in 
‘ ne t ! o an element of a sm 
ea hment of medical supervision. 
The benetits a ng fi control] rvm 

t I n rrad ( to 
! ! n and re sical ¢ s¢ 
] I }) r? t { ‘ many 
of our edueat | institution The col 
leg ! ‘mal n man nstar Ss the ne 
f n of a ne! mnus or friend 
has nto being. Health di tments 
ha t n ed tl | sont ot 
tral il and mip nt wo! ! na he 
vhole gener tender to-d to estab 
lish and 1 ntalr e |] sical health of 
the ind uals he ose the student 
body. This splendid tale of development 
however, ap] n its entirety to but rela 
tively fe of our seats of higher learning 
Gradations « eceomplishment exist reach 
ng downward to those institutions which 
for one or another reason even to-day make 
no provision for the care of the student 
1ealth The expense « idministration of 
1 health department is always considerable 
ind if iV deere ot « teness he the 
goal, 1 constitute a very heay tax pon 


edly for this reason that many of our in- 
stitutions have lagged behind in the estab- 
lishment of ichinery tor the proper :are 
of its students’ health 

by the apparently curious surviva: Wich 
defies complete analysis, graduate students 
or members of graduate departments still 


operate in largest measure under an 


ap- 


proach to the continental system. True, 


the men are older and therefore 


presum- 


ably the better able to exercise common 


That 
they are graduate students further implies 


in the conduct of their affairs. 


sense 


a certain measure of solvency which should 


enable them to medical attention 


secure 
through the ordinary channels used by the 


community. Yet again, by present rulings 


they are outside the range of intercollegiate 


AND 
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under 


competition and so do not operate 


their undergraduate 


the rules governing 
brothers. That they have not attained a 


Utopian level of self-sufficiency, every ad- 


ministrator of a graduate department will 
such a 
burden of ex 


group, and that without 


pense to the institution, was the genesis of 


the present experiment. Further, it was 
lesigned and executed as to earry 
aching value to the indivi 
us has been 


For 


a number of vears one of 


coneerned in 


the development of a series 
of objective tests, the composite findings of 


which are of value in determining the 


existence of disorders of the so-called endo- 


erine system. In addition, as endocrine 
diagnoses are arrived at only after the ex- 
clusion of every other clinical possibility, 
these tests furnish a fairly complete evalua- 
tion of the individual’s physical status. As 
these tests have been proven by years of 
experience to be of value and significance, 
part of the instrue 


they form a necessary 


tion given to medical students. In years 
gone by they have been carried out in large 
measure on patients in the hospital who 
have, in their physical disabilities, illus- 
trated significant aberrations from the nor- 
mal performance of the several tests 

The present experiment consisted first in 
giving the students preliminary instruction 
in the technique of the several operations. 
When facility had been acquired, each stu- 
dent both performed every test on some fel- 
low-student and also himself acted as the 
subject for another member of the elass. 
Members of the instructing staff of the de- 
partment checked each observation and 
analysis, thus insuring the authority of the 
data recorded and establishing criteria for 
the gauging of individual performance. As 
these tests were applied to the members of 
the freshman class in the medical school, 


certain of the necessary observations lay 
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wholly beyond their academic experience. 
Where this condition obtained, the measure- 
ment or observation was conducted as a 
demonstration to a small group of students 
by some one wholly qualified to carry out 


All the 


methods emplcyed are well-known proce- 


the tests and to give instruction. 


dures, although the individual members of 
the group vary widely in their diagnostic 
significance. 

The first step was a thorough physical 
examination and the compilation of the 
complementary medical history of the in- 
dividual. Examinations were conducted by 
fourth-year medical students (Junior In- 
ternes) in the last term before graduation, 
and in some cases by graduate house offi- 
cers from the hospital. Evidence of a pos- 
sible pathology was checked by some mem- 
ber of the clinical staff. Complete twenty- 
four hour urine collections 
under standard conditions and the mate- 


were made 
rial was analyzed by the individual stu- 
dent both by the usual routine procedures 
and also by the more exact quantitative 
methods for a large number of the more 
important constituents. The microscopical 
examination of the sediments was conducted 
as a demonstration, each student being 
shown the several elements observed and 
instructed in the significance of the find- 
ings. 

A series of biometric observations were 
taken and the so-called vital capacity, as de- 
fined by Dreyer, evaluated. Basal metab- 
olism measurements were made under the 
standard conditions of practice and the 
alveolar carbon dioxide tension determined. 
This latter finding was equated with the 
evidence of acid elimination given by the 
urine examination. A series of »imple tests 
of eardiae function were carried out and 


certain other supplementary physical find- 


ings observed. 

The complete morphology and chemistry 
of the blood, together with the Wasser- 
mann test, were all performed as demon- 
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strations. In the second series of the above, 
the students made the colorimetric obser- 
vations and were checked by the demon- 
strator. 

The phthalein test for kidney permeabil- 
ity and a few other simple tests completed 
the general picture. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Dana W. 
Drury the aural acuity of each student was 
determined with the Fletcher audiometer. 
Several members of the class had impair- 
ment of hearing, for which this measure- 
ment gave a concrete magnitude 

The results of this examination showed 
but twenty-two out of sixty-two students 
to conform strictly to the so-called normal 
criteria. Many of them exhibited, on phys- 
ical examination, minor correctible condi- 
tions such as poor teeth and doubtful ton- 
earlier pathology were 


sils. Residua of 


observed in a few instances. Impairments 
of hearing and of vision were noted. Two 
cases exhibited a probable endocrine path- 
ology which has since been confirmed, and 
were 


had 


Respiratory disorders were 


in several others morbid conditions 


made manifest of which the student 
no knowledge. 
wholly absent. In no case, happily, was 
any really grave pathology demonstrated, 
although seven of the group gave evidence 
of a necessity for continued medical super- 
vision. 

Where this 


demonstrated the possibility of some aber 


preliminary examination 
ration from the normal, the student was re- 
ferred to that member of the clinical staff 
best able to the condition A 
variety of supplementary observations were 
made X-ray, 


neurological, ophthalmological, pelvic, car- 


evaluate 


wherever indicated such as 
diographic, cystoscopic examinations, ete 
Where a correctible condition existed, the 
student was advised of its existence and 
given the opportunity for its elimination 
In some instances, as in the two endocrine 
eases cited, this meant medication. In sey 


eral, as varicosities and herniae, operation 
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contact with the ndergraduate group 
through residential conditions The medi 
( | THuade? ii [ ial] qgaoes not is 
lin to bi le n be in centers 
of population he medical school poten 
tially has the most complete machinery for 
such a service to the student body Actu- 
v, however, so far as the writers know, 
it is seldom, if ever, put into use. This 
plan further is susceptible to a certain 


definite expansion While it would be in- 


expedient from the pedagogical standpoint 
class as a 


medical school 


group of technicians to carry out elinical 
and laboratory observations on the other 
body, smaller 
other graduate stu- 
dents falling outside the usual university 


d be thus accommodated with 


In eone the authors wish to state 


that nothing intrinsically novel is claimed 

The procedures em- 
recognized and stand- 
ardized by use. The practice of personal 
sm experiments is common to many 


of our medical schools 


The sole point of 


147 } 
difference hes in 


the eoordination of the 
observations and their correlation with 
uble purpose 
Rowe B. E 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
A TRIBUTE TO J. GEORGE BECHT 
| 
( Pe e 4 
R ns, Andrew 17 S 
‘ B ) 
‘ ( ey \ . 
Prin S Super Pent 
’ 
In t eath of Dr. J. G ge | ter 
‘ — f 
Pe : was annie f y . 
e n th 
+} ] : pract ] . } 
ersal beloved fellow of the « t 
It is eminently fitting and p er on this « 
sion that w F ress pul — enmwas 
seml pre tior of ft s life time 
nselfish educational service ‘ ed t the Cor 
monwealth of Pennsylvania which he w ] I 
eared and in which he lived s bus f¢ 
This unselfish service was based upor nd pre 
pared for by an intimate acq nt "\ ever 
phase f the various acti s f enns nia ! 
ife At one time or another he had 1} vell 
his part on the farm, in the forest, in tl ] 
the « nting house n the rural sel hich acl ] i 
college and university both at home and abroad 
The nsullied stream of his fine service flowed 
oO + ‘ _ ] + + 
nd 1 1 He it 
spire ac} while but 
a youth in his teens. As their county superinten 
dent, he guided wisely teachers in servic He 
served with distinction as teacher and later as 


principal of normal schools. 


P teachers and students in colleges and 
de a strong anneal both t the 
heart. As Secretary of the State 

ication he initiated and perfected its 








organization, he developed leadership and was re 
sponsible for several important advanced steps in 
our educational system; and as superintendent of 
public instruction through his tolerance, and sym 
pathetie understanding he at once gained the cor 
fidence both of his staff nd the | il school 
thorities 

The foundations of his character were dem 
racy. sincerity, a sense of responsibility and deep 
religious convictions. He served his generation 
faithfully for almost a half century, and just as 


the commonwealth had passed through one of the 


most critical periods in its edu iona leve 











ent, he wrote the final lines in his life’s book 
which has now become our inheritance. 
‘*For he, where e’er he taught, 
Put so much of his thought into his act, 
That his example had a magnet’s force, 


} ’” 


And all were swift to follow. 


THE ELECTION OF RHODES 
SCHOLARS 


Tue results of the annual election of Rhodes 
Scholars held in 32 states of the Union have 
een announced by President Frank Aydelotte, 

Swarthmore College, American secretary of 
the Rhodes Trustees. There were 420 eandi- 

tes representing 85 colleges and universities 

; year for the 32 appointments, as compared 

h 344 in 1922 when the corresponding group 

states elected. Ohio led with 39 while Penn 

vania was second with 30 

Under the Rhodes will each state in the 

on maintains always two Rhodes scholars 

Oxford. Each scholar stays three years so 

it each state elects two years out of three, 


that 32 scholars go 


Ju a 


JR 


ections heing s 


The stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship has re 
cently been inereased to £400 per year. No 
estrictions are placed on a Rhodes scholar’s 

ice of study. There is a committee of selec 

n for each state composed, except tor the 
hairman, of ex-Rhodes scholars, which has the 

sponsibility of making the annual selection. 


Rhodes scholars are elected without examina- 


on on the basis of their record in school and 


lege with special reference to 
(1) Literary and scholastie ability, 
(2) Qualities of manhood, character, public 
spirit and leadership, and 
Physical vigor as shown by interest in 


outdoor sports or In other wavs. 


academic records of the American and 
Dominion Rhodes Scholar groups for the last 
twenty years have been almost exactly equal. 
Of the 34 American Rhodes scholars taking 
final examinations in June of this year 29 se 
cured either a first or second class in an honor 
school or took an advanced degree. Sixteen 


American Rhodes scholars represented the Uni 


versity of Oxford in some form of athletic 


sports, while nearly all the men played on some 


one of the collezge teams. 
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Rhodes scholars who were appo 


enter the Unive rsity ol Oxtord in October, 1926 


} — 
nomars elected in 


In addition to the seh 


ar way trom their states there will be 
one scholar-at-large who will be ele 
n January. The list of Rho 
elected, subieet to ratification hy 
Pruste TOLLOW 
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Connecti Robert R. R. 1 
University 
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Mayor Walker said: 








g i Agi Rogers, Bryr eve 
Br Mawr, Pennsylvania, from r 
nformation ean be obtained. 

~* MAYOR WALKER AND THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 
SENATOR JAMES J. WALKER, who on Jar uary 
1 was inaugurated as mayor of New York Cit) 
e an emphatic pledge of a school admin 
at istration tree of polities at the recen nnual 
luncheon of the Public Eduea Ass 
$s <As quoted the Sun report of th ncheor 
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JANUARY 
I am do not pretend 
otherwise. But I shall not bring my party into the 


Department of Education. I don’t mean by that, 


a partisan in politics. I 


" course, 
barred from holding 
e department simply because he 
be a member of my party. And while I am 
lling to say publicly that partisan politics must 
t be injected into education, so do I insist that 
school politics be kept out of education. 


Frank P. 


that anv man or woman should be de 
a position of importance in 


or she happens 


Commissioner Graves, who also 


sp ike, said that 


If the mayor-elect of this city follows the ex- 
mple of that statesman in Albany, who is chief 
executive of our state, he will select a school board 
f the best men and women to be found anywhere. 
(nd having sclected this board, he will keep his 
ands off and let them administer the schools as 
st they can, just as the governor keeps his hands 
* the Board of Regents. 


Commissioner Graves believes that the per- 
of the Board of 
chiefly the kind of school system a community 


sonnel Education determines 

as. He pointed out that at present the mem- 
ers of the board are selected by the mayor. 
He suggested that a better selection might be 
made if they were appointed by the legisla- 
ire or the Board of Regents, since education is 
revarded as a state function. 

“Or, best of all,” went on Dr. Graves, “the 
Board of Education might be elected by the 
city as a whole, on a non-partisan basis and at 
an election separate from that of the regular 


, . ” 
election. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

THE manner in which the financing of the new 
buildings of the School of Edueation of New 
York University is being handled was explained 
by Dean John W. Withers, at a student mass 
As has 
heen reported in ScHoo. anp Society, New 


meeting, held just before the holidays. 


York University expects to construct a $3,000,- 
000 building for the school of education, begin- 
ning next September, on Washington Square 
East, immediately adjoining the Washington 
Square College. 

Dean Withers reported the progress made in 
of the building, 
made necessary by the 800 per cent. increase in 
enrolment of the School of Education in the 


obtaining funds for erection 
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Dean Withers ex 


plained that the building will be 


four years of its existence. 
financed with 
funds obtained through a $900,000 bond issue, 
members of the lacuity in the 


which several 


School of Edueation have issued under the 


business name of the School of Edueation 
Realty Corporation of New York University. 

It is understood, according to Dean Withers, 
that the New York University Couneil did not 
have the ready funds for the purchase of the 
Celluloid, the Benedict and the Leis Buildings 
last spring, when they were offered for sale, 
and that the Realty Corporation was formed 
to purchase and hold the site for New York 
University’s new undertaking. The site of these 
three buildings will constitute the plot of land 
for the Education Building. 

The corporation has decided to sell $500,000 
worth of the bonds, with which it intends to pay 
The 
bonds bear 6 per cent. interest, payable semi 
So far $325,000 worth of the bonds 
have sold. 
Schoo! of Education bought $96,000 worth and 


off the mortgage on the three buildings. 


annually. 
been Thirty-eight members of the 
students bought a similar amount. Two mem 
bers of the University Council, Dr. William H. 
Nichols, who recently donated $600,000 for a 
new chemistry building vet to be erected, and 
Dr. John P. $50,000 
bonds each. 
$15,000 


Munn, bought worth of 
Alumni of the school have bought 
about worth. Bonds are sold in 
amounts of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 
Tentative plans have been submitted by sev 
eral architects which eall for an eighteen-story 


building. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Associa 
tion of American Colleges will be held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, from January 14 
to 16. The subject of the entire 
“The Effective The 
make a redefinition of the study made by the 
1917. The 


meeting 1s 
College.” purpose is to 
association under a similar title in 


tentative program is as follows: 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 
7:00 P.M. 


Annual Dinner. 


The address of the 
Aydelotte, Swarthmore ¢ 


president, President Frank 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 


TION AND ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 
I 4 Journal of the National Education Asso- 


e1ation announces detalis of some ol the or- 


nizations meeting with the association il 
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The first of the allied organizations to hold a 
meeting is the National Society for the Study 
of Education on Saturday evening, at eight 
o'clock in the auditorium. It will be held jointly 
with the National Safety Council. The opening 
will Herbert 
Iloover, secretary of commerce. This meeting 
will deal Part I of the 1926 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 


address be given by Honorable 


with 


The second session will be held at 7: 30 p. m., 


, 


Tuesday evening, February 23, in the audito- 


rium. The first part of the program will be in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
ot the 
Messrs. 


Sickle, have been 


honorary members, 
Hanus Van 
asked to give talks reminiscent 
The 


last part of the program will be based on Part 


society. Four 


DeGarmo, Dewey, and 


of the quarter of a century just passed. 


II of the 1926 Yearbook, “Extra-Curricular Ae 
tivities.” 

The National Council of Education will hold 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
in the assembly room of the Powhatan Hotel. 

The Department of Rural Edueation will hold 
its meetings in the auditorium of the Depart- 
In addition to the three 


regular sessions of this department, a sectional 


ment of the Interior. 


conterence of county superintendents will be 
conducted by Superintendent P. F. Williams, 
of Friars Point, Mississippi, and a similar con- 
ference for state supervisors of rural schools by 
Assistant State Superintendent U. J. Hoffman, 
of Springfield, Illinois. 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals holds its publie meeting in the audito- 
rium on the afternoons of Monday, Tuesday and 
Tuesday, at six o’clock, the annual 
The 
official breakfast for the officers is scheduled for 
Tuesday morning at Hotel Washington. 

The Department of Deans of Women will 
meet at Wardman Park Hotel, where their an- 
nual dinner will be held on Tuesday evening. 

The National Council of Primary Edueation 
will hold a joint meeting with the Council of 
Kindergarten Supervisors and Training Teach- 
ers in the grand ballroom of the Mayflower 


Wednesday. 
dinner will take place at the Raleigh Hotel. 


Hotel, Tuesday afternoon. The general topic 
will be “Administration in Relation to Kinder- 
garten Primary Problems.” 

The kindergarten 


have a breakfast 


group 
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Tuesday morning. The annual luncheon of the 
Council of Primary Education is Wednesday 
noon. 

The National 


dents and Commissioners of Education will meet 


Council of State Superinten- 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, February 15, 
19 and 20, in the New Willard Hotel. The an- 
nual dinner will be served there on Friday eve- 
ning, February 19. 

The 


public meetings on the atternoons ot Monday 


Educational Research Association has 


and Tuesday. Monday’s program follows: “An 
Experiment in Classroom Instruction by Radio,” 
Virgil 
Needs and Possibilities for Improved Eflicieney 


E. Dickson, Berkeley, Calit.; “Some 


G. Fowlke S, 
; “Theo 


Achievements 


in High School Administration,” J. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
ries of Learning Tested by the 
of Deaf Children,” Arthur I. 
College, Columbia University, New York City; 


Gates, Teachers 


“Measuring Musicians: A New Method of An- 
alyzing the Style of Eminent Players,” Guy M. 
Whipple, Danvers, Mass.; “A Study of Pupil 
Failures and Subject Failures in the Clicago 


Publie Schools,” Don C. Rogers, Chicago, IIl1.; 
“Tntellect of Is there a Nordic Myth?” 
Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln School, Teachers Col 


lege, Columbia University. 


Races: 


Tuesday afternoon’s program includes: “In- 
telligence Ratings and Later Progress in High 
School and College,” F. P. O’Brien, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; “The Functions 
of Certain Social Factors upon 
School,” S. A. Courtis, Detroit, Mich.; “Intell- 
College 


Success in 
gence and Personality as Factors in 
Success,” W. Hardin Hughes, Pasadena, Calif. ; 
“How Many Words should Pupils be taught to 
Spell?” Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa, 
Towa lowa;: “Results of Homogeneous 
Classification of High School Pupils,” 
E. E. Keener, Chicago, Ill.; “Examination Ques- 
tions in History,” W. J. Osburn, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.; “A 
Scientifically Graded Book List for Children,” 
Carleton W. Washburne, Winnetka, III. 


City, 


Junior 


The annual business meeting and banquet tor 
members only of the Educational Research A 
sociation will be held at Hotel Lafayette, Mon- 


ting W I] 


Washi 


second business me¢ 


Hall of 


day evening. A 
be held at Corcoran 


Ci orue 


ton University. 
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Proressor H. G. Townsenp, of the depart- 


eve i 

ippoimnted head of the department ot ¢ nomics 
ieceed P lé Oo! Charles } Per : I 
ni been relieved at his own reque 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made at Harvard of the 
resignation ol Protessor He nrich ¢ Bierwirt 


who is about to eonelude torty-one vears ol 


have been at Harvard University, where he was 
rraduated in 1884. He becomes prolessor 


} 


emeritus in September. 


Dr. G. W. REAVIS, state director ot voea- 
ducation for Missouri, has announced 


ail euuta 
his eandidar Tor the omee oft é perin 
tendent of instruction 


has announced his eandidacy for the state super 
tendeney of Texas. 

James M. Huaues has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at New Castle, Pa., to sue 
ceed B. G. Graham, now super 
Pittsburgh schools. Mr. Hughes began his new 
work on January 1. 

ALBERT S. DAVIS, supervisor ol he sehools 
of Boonton, N. J., who was dismissed in August 


bv the board of education of that city, has been 


reinstated by the commissioner of education, Dr. 
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John H. who found that charges of 


malice and inefficiency on the part of Mr. Davis 


Logan, 


were not supported by evidence and ordered 
that the supervisor be reinstated with pay from 
the date of dismissal or that his salary be con- 
April 1, 1926. The 
caused a strike among Boonton pupils. 


tinued until dismissal 


Miss Fern KeENNeEpy, county superintendent 
in Redwood County, Minnesota, since 1920, has 
resigned to accept a position as assistant di- 
rector in the reeducation division of the State 
Department of Edueation. 

Ira A. 


master of Huntington School, Boston, has ten- 


FLinNer, for fourteen years head- 
dered his resignation to take effect on July 1. 
Mr. Flinner will supervise a system of private 
schools for boys and girls in the Adirondacks 
under the Lake Placid Club Foundation. 

Dr. FRANKLIN WituiaAM Scorr, head of the 
English department of the University of Iili- 
nois, has been appointed editor-in-chief of all 
the publications of D. C. Heath and Company, 
except those in the department of modern lan- 
fruages. 

By the will of O. C. Barber, of Ohio, five mil- 
lion dollars is bequeathed to establish an Ohio 
C. Barber Agricultural School to be conducted 
in connection with Western Reserve University. 
Mr. Barber requested that the school be inecor- 
porated “on a sufficiently broad basis so that it 
may be a school of the widest usefulness to 
humanity.” Mr. Barber is reported to have 
left the sum of $2,000 a year to Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing, president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University. 

THe General Education Board has made an 
appropriation of a million dollars to Princeton 
University for increases in the equipment and 
facilities for advanced teaching and research in 
This en- 
dowment is conditional on Princeton’s raising 


the physieal and biological sciences. 


an additional $2,000,000 for the same purpose. 


Henry aNnp WiLuiAmM J. WoLtimAN, of New 
York City, have given to the College of the 
City of New York the sum of $300,000, the 
residuary estate of their brother, to be devoted 
to the advancement of the science of business. 


Tue Carnegie Corporation has appropriated 
$150,000 for the establishment of a professor- 
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ship in the history of the arts in the school ot 
the fine arts at Yale University. 


Gerarp Swope, of New York, president ot 
the General Electric Company, has given $5%,- 
000 to the high schools ot St. Louis to start a 
fund the income from which is to provide schol- 
arships at American universities. The recipient 
if successful in after years shall return the orig- 
inal advance, plus interest and voluntary addi- 
tions. The gift is a memorial to Mr. Swope’s 
father and mother, Isaac and Ida Swope, who 


spent almost fifty years of their life here. 


O. E. GREEN, a “newsboy” in Portland, Ore- 
gon, whose death is reported in the daily papers 
at the age of ninety-four years, bequeathed to 
the U. S. 
amount to $50,000. 


Bureau of Education a sum said to 


ALUMNI of the American University of Beirut 
have contributed $50,000 by cable to the five- 
year operating fund for Near East Colleges, 


bringing the total contributions up to $2,276,426. 


Tue Harris lectures at Northwestern Univer- 
sity were recently delivered by Daniel Gregor 
Mason, professor of music at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The lectures on “Artistic Ideals” were fol- 
lowed by interpretations on the piano. 


MAXWELL GarNeETT, formerly dean of the 
faculty of technology in the University of Man- 
chester, spoke recently at Northwestern Univer- 


sity in the interests of the League of Nations. 


Tue Reverend Cuar.es A. BLANCHARD, pres- 
ident of Wheaton College tor forty-three vears 
and a son of Jonathan Blanchard, who founded 
the college, died in Chicago on December 20, 
aged seventy-seven years. He was principal o! 
the preparatory department at Wheaton, 1572 
74; professor of English in the college, 1575 to 
1882, and professor of mental and moral science 


and president of the college since 1552. 


THE Dr. 
Saitu, formerly president of Trinity College, 


REVEREND GeorGE WILLIAMSON 


died in Washington on December 27 in his 


eighty-ninth year. 

THe Reverenp E. A. 
1912 of Murphy Collegiate Institute, Sevierville, 
Tenn., died on December 21, aged seventy-three 


Bisnop, president since 


years. 
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THe R Dr. | B.G oO Wit 178 high school principals in attend- 
me dean of Temple College at PI elphia ance, the Michigan High School Principals’ As- 
! there t ith the te Dr. Russell sociation on December 4 passed resolutions en- 
H. Cc if t Sor M: ( Dr dorsing the attitude of President Little, of the 
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( er 29, T pri ddr vas delivered Manistee, president; H. T. Ponitz, of Sault St 
Dr. H Fairfield Osborn, president of the Marie, vice-president; J. J. Riemers of Hol 
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; i 4 the of museums. Saginaw; Ivan E. Chapman, of Detroit. 
the buildu wi presented 1 Ul university A scnooLt of a national character to trai 
I |’ é r Kd d S. Dana, president of recreation leaders will be established by the 
e museum board of trustee President Playground and Reereation Association « 
es R. Angell presided and Protessor Rich Ameriea in the near future, according to a 
S. Lull, director of the museum, gave a announcement by Joseph Lee, president of the 
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A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the 
Western 


ate with an existing committee of the Calitornia 


Psvehological Association to cooper 
State Board of Education, in raising the stand- 
d tor eredentials of teachers who attempt to 


lo mental testing of school children. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AMISH AS RE- 
LATED TO SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
One of the most peculiar problems relating 

itself to the discussion of attendance in Geauga 

County is that presented by the Amish people. 

rhese people consist of about 250 families near 

Middlefield Village. 


¢ class, and have improved the production and 


They are a thrifty farm- 


general appearance of all property they have 
purchased. They dress in very plain clothes 
fastened with hooks and eyes. The girls and 
omen wear white caps in the house and black 
The 
men wear wide brimmed hats and never shave. 
Their hair is permitted to grow about six to 
eight inches in length. 


sunbonnets when traveling out of doors. 


These people are strictly 
honest and always pay their debts. Their church 
Families 
drive from all parts of the district to the house 
of some member and there hold services. 


meetings are held at private houses. 


Jean 
soup is served the entire group at noon and 
The foot 
washing ceremony is practiced and all must sub- 
mut. 


chosen by lot, who serves a church of about 


they all eat out of a common bowl. 
The district is presided over by a bishop, 
There are five of these churches 


located in Geauga County. A 
the five bishops formulates the policy of the 


fifty families. 
conterence of 
church. The bishops, however, inform all peo- 
ple who inquire that the church at large votes 
upon all questions demanding serious attention. 
Eleven years ago, they stated that their religion 
would not permit them to attend school beyond 
the fourth grade. After repeated arrests, their 
vision has expanded to include the eighth grade. 
It is hoped that they may be induced to expand 
their vision to embrace the legal limits now re- 
quired for school attendance. These peculiar 
people believe that the earth is flat, and that it 
is wrong to enlist in the army, or to buy Liberty 
Bonds or War Saving Stamps. They will ap- 
pear in court upon notice without the necessity 


of an officer. They will confess judgment and 
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t the Amish 


for all fines 


pay their fines. It is said tha 


chureb reimburses them imposed. 
of high-school 


Numbers of them having children 


age have migrated to other states, where the 
legal school requirement is lower than it is here. 
them, 


high-school attendanee, have sent their children 


; 


Some ot anticipating entorcement ot 


who have completed the eighth grade but who 
are still of school age, to live with relatives in 
The se people 


vote at elections, but when school elections are 


other states. ordinarily do not 
held they are easily led by the opposition and 
turn out as a body and vote down school issues 
when submitted. In other words, being rather 
ignorant people, they are easily led by the ene- 
mies of progressive education. They outnumber 


the Americans and foreigners in the ratio of 


about four to one. They are served by district 


schools. One two-room building having two 
teachers and six one-room buildings in a rather 
poor condition are housing about twice the num- 
ber permitted by law to be housed in such build- 
ings. In fact, these people seek their homes 
where the educational advantages are the poor- 
est. As they have reclaimed some of the poorer 
farms, and as their credit is good, some of the 
merchants regard them as desirable citizens and 
are hoping that they will not move away, to be 
replaced by a class of undesirable tenants whose 
methods of 
agriculture are not as progressive. All of these 


conditions tend to complicate the attendance 


credit is not as good and whose 


problem of Geauga County. 
H. E. Ryper 


CHARDON, OHIO 





DISCUSSION 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHILD LABOR 


AMENDMENT 

Tue first skirmishes on the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment were fought in many of the 
states during 1925. So bitter was the struggle 
in some quarters as to raise the question: Shall 
teachers cease their support of the amendment? 
The question should be faced frankly wherever 
been suggested that the 


it is raised. It has 


following points are involved. 

1. Have any arguments been urged against the 
measure that were not carefully considered in the 
elaborate hearings when it was before congress? 

2. To what extent was the first impression which 
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THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL AND 
SPELLING 


AMERICA about to celebrate the 150th an 


niversary ol Ss separate existence as a 


ment. Philadelp} a, site of the historic 


will hold a Sesqui-centennial Exposition. 


will it stress? Separation from the mother 


country? or bonds that still unite 


The greatest of these is a ecommon language. 


A man’s mother country is wherever they speak 
fact 


forbears in 


Doubtle a consciousness of this was 


one of the motives that led our 
1876 to eall a convention of British and Amer 
th the Centennial 
Exposition of that year, to consider the im 


provement of the written representation of our 


common ! ‘ It was sponsored by the 
most d neuished of Ameriean scholars and 
cientists, amor them President Barnard of 


Yale, President 
The 


represented by 


Columbia, President Porter of 


Hopkins. American 
Philological Association 


ologists as 


was 


such eminent pl Professor Francis 
A. March of Lafavette, Professor J. 
Trumbull and Professor W. D. Whitney of 
Yale, Profes Haldeman of 
Protessor F. J. Child of 


met in Philadelphia August 


Hammond 


sor S. S. Pennsyl- 


Harvard. 


It organized itself into an Inter- 


14-17, 1876 


national Spellir 


Reform Association and ap 


pointed committees to prepare a revision of our 
About 


revised version. 


English alphabet. five years later it 


publ shed the (We ean see it 
by examining the Standard Dictionary’s key for 
pronunciation.) The men cooperating there 
with such enthusiasm and 
energy that it has never quite died out, in spite 
ol he stubborn indifference I 
publie. 

A similar convention was held in London in 
1911. Again 


speaking folk considered their common problem. 


unfinished. The Sesqum 


and other English 


Americans 


The work remains 


centennial at Philadelphia should be an oppor 


ine time and place for another convention, 


which happily might solve the 


forming English spelling. Sinee 1876 the Eng 
I 


lish speaking nations have virtually subdued the 


world. There are millions of 
their borders who were not born into 
Yet, like the 

} 


Alexander, it is destined to become the 


Greek language in the 


cuace. 
days of 
is such that 


international language. Its genius 


it is almost grammarless. It is ready to learn. 
But its spelling is archaie and cont no—the 
least rational of all European systems. To 


make it consistent and easily grasped would 


vive it an immense advantage in appealing to 
non-English people. 

Such work can only be done through coopera 
tive effort. America could pay no finer tribute 
to the British peoples at this time than to in 
vite representatives from the British Isles, from 
Australia, from South Africa, from Canada, to 
English lan- 


consider this task of making the 


cuage a stronger bond of union. 
RaLPH DORNFIELD OWEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 





QUOTATIONS 


HIGHER DEGREES IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


The worship of academic degrees has unfor- 
tunately become a form of educational idolatry. 
The 


imposing new problems, which must be met by 


increasing demand for more education is 
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greater emphasis on the advancement of 
learning. 

The character of the academic body compris- 
ing the Columbia Faculties of Political Science, 
Philosophy and Pure Science, and the students 
registered under them, is a matter calling for 
deliberate attention. 

The admission requirements to what we have 
come to eall the “graduate school” in our uni- 
versities give us a student body made up of 
college graduates, but the scholarly equipment 
of these students does not, as a rule, represent 
an adequate preparation for thoroughly ad- 
vanced work and research. It represents com- 
monly a desire for further study or a recently 
awakened interest in some subject. 

The graduate school has been foreed, conse- 
quently, to combine with its interest in scholar- 
ship and research an interest in education also. 
It is this combination which defines its obliga- 
tions and its problems. It must provide on the 
one hand an opportunity for students to sup- 
plement or broaden their education and, on the 
other, see to it that its degrees represent schol- 
arship and research. 

With a growing registration of the kind we 
have witnessed in recent years, there is con- 
stantly increasing pressure to enlarge depart- 
ments and multiply courses of a preparatory 
kind in order to meet the needs of students. 
This pressure can not be avoided if the univer- 
sity is adequately to meet the expectations which 
its position in our society arouses, 

The demand for education, 
made by college graduates or others whose ma- 


tured or awakened interests inspire it, is a de- 


more whether 


mand which our universities ought to meet and 
which has fallen in large measure on the gradu- 
The pressure thus exerted must be 
constantly and watchfully balanced by increased 


ate school. 


emphasis on the advancement of learning. 

If the graduate school is to be also a place 
of real research, there must be in it professors 
and students absorbed in little else, and its de- 
grees should represent that attained scholarship 
which implies a broad education rather than be 
simply the recognition of further successful 
study. 

To the problem that thus emerges—that of 
properly caring for students and properly car- 
ing for subjects—we need to be keenly alive, 
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for the pressure from the students 1s now in the 
ascendent. The majority of them enter the 
graduate school for other than scholarly motives. 

I do not imply that these motives are not 
laudable. I imply only that very many students 
would not be here at all, if university study and 
degrees were not to their social or professional 
Yet I must confess that the motives 


are otten regrettable. 


advantage. 


The worship of academie degrees has unfor- 
tunately become a form of educational idolatry. 
I once received a request from a college presi- 
dent for two “Ph.D. professors,” and on inquir- 
ing what they were expected to do, was in- 
formed that that was a matter of indifference. 

In too many places in our educational system, 
the possession of a degree is too often regarded 
with higher favor than the possession of ability. 
This we have little power to change, but it con- 
stitutes a pressure which is more easily evaded 
in words than in practice. That is why it is so 
important to be keenly alive to the situation in 
which we are placed. 

We have gone very far in our provision for 
students. And here, at Columbia, we can go as 
far as is needed through the wise utilization ot 
the resources of University Extension. These, 
I think, should be more effectively developed in 
the direction of continued and supplementary 
education, while the resources of these faculties 
should be more concentrated in the interest of! 
scholarship and research. 

We are in a favored position to work out a 
good division of labor in this regard and ease 
the burden which is increasingly felt by these 
faculties of combining the scientifie develop- 
ment of their subjects with provision for the 
educational their students.—Dean 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge in his annual re- 
port to the president of Columbia University. 


needs of 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Problems in the Administration of a School 
System. By J. B. Epmonson and Erwin 
E. Lewis. 

Problems of the Rural Teacher. Py Marvin 
S. Pitman. Bloomington, IIl., Publie School 


Publishing Company, 1924. 


Use of specifie problems rather than text- 
book material has been very much needed in 
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edu mn courses, particularly in those given 
or ers and other school persons alread) 
( ce, OI or prospective teachers 1) the 
i il ‘ Oo heir pre} ol Protessor 
Whipple t.ducatior Problem Seri ol 
h these two boc ire numbers 4 b, 
res pe ( I Hee out lo enough t 1nd 
( the real e ol the p! [The two books 
here or ere ( y out the original } h ol 
the series excellent lor « cam ple I} board 
at M. holds its monthly session” is the title o1 
the first problem in the administration book. 
A vivid description is given of a board ot edu- 


cation in a small town transacting its business, 


asked to comment on the 


what 


{ the student is 


meeting in the light of authorities on 
school administration say about the function of 
the board. 
relationship to their boards,” 


M. washes his 


“Superintendent V. 


“Four superintendents deseribe their 
“Superintendent 
hands of a responsibility” and 
tries to convert a taxpay- 
are typical titles of problems. 

In “Problems of the Teacher” 
finds “Tlow 


should the teacher dress?” 


ers’ league” 
Rural one 
trom 
to “What to do when 


the county superintendent visits the school” and 


eases 


everything stated in 


“Should a married woman be employed as a 
teacher?” 

Each problem book is preceded by a lis’ of 
selected references, and each problem has a 
separate page in pad rather than book form, 
so that notes on the reading may be introduced 
for each topic and supplementary material may 


be eonvy eniently inserted. 


What Education 
CHARLES FRANKLIN 
Maemillan, 1924. 


has the most worth? Rv 


New York, 


THWING. 


PRESIDENT THWING at the outset disclaims 


Herbert 


supremacy of 


any intention of opposing 
the 
studies, but that he intends } 


wholly different 


Spencer's 


famous thesis on scientific 


is volume to rep- 


resent a emphasis is clear 


from a statement which he makes directly after 


praising science: 


This volume is concerned with other values than 
those described as scientific or materialistic, as well 


as those which are scientific ... It is an attempt 


to prove that the elements which form the com- 


munity of man are at least as precious as those 


which constitute the earth and the heavens 
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The a or believes he can show that “the 
human studies occupy zones of interest and 
ot feeling quite as noble as those which belong 
to the natural zones’; that the inner light has 
i rich a \ ue as the illuminations of elee- 
rit that the philosopher makes as impor 
i! in olleri i) te is the pl yslologist, 
that the poet means as much to his age as the 


phy sicist, th the reat architect does as much 
for his own and for the following generations 
is the brie! er, that the teacher makes con 
tributions to his time at least as valuable as 


the teamster, and that the thinker is as rich 


an asset as the tinker; that 


the spirit of man has more worth than his sensa- 
cardinal virtues and cardinal graces 


passing 
opinions of the hour, that the permanent and the 


tions, that the 
give more support to humanity than the 
profound mean more than the immediate and the 
superficial, that literature has greater quickening 
baseball, that 


than horse-power, 


for devout and devoted souls than 


man-power is more important 
that man’s most enduring satisfactions are more 
worthy of pursuit than the pleasures of accumula 
tion or of appetite, that religion is more serious 
and more constructive than political creeds and 
partisanship, and, in fact, that life is infinitely 


greater than living. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find Presi- 
dent Thwing answering his own question by 
almost exclu 


recommendations having to do 


sively with the knowledge side of education. 


For the individual he asks an education that 
considers the health and vigor of the body, 
“nourishes” the mind, affords to human feel- 


ings fullest content and wisest direction, recog- 
nizes the supreme significance of the will, con- 
cerns itself with conscience and character, cul- 
tivates the sense of beauty and the sense of 
religion; for the community, education that 
takes account of the family in its most modern 
form, the state, human society in the large, the 
church. Attempting to list the items that go 
into the content of education, the author would 
include mathematics, language and literature 
(especially English), the “newer humanities”— 
government, sociology, ethics, economics—the 
sciences, especially biology, writing and speak- 
ing (because they embody “the highest content 
and stages of education”) and religion. 


W. C. R. 
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REPORTS 


PROPOSED COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Ar the recent meeting in Boston of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools a report was made by a joint commit- 
tee presenting “a plan which should bring the 
colleges and secondary schools into closer agree- 
ment as to what shall constitute fitness for col- 
lege work, as to the nature of the training by 
which this may be accomplished most accept- 
ably, and as to the proper method by which it 
may be determined when this preparation has 
been satisfactorily completed.” 

The committee was made up of the follow- 
ing: 

For the secondary schools—Jesse B. Davis, chair- 
man, professor, Boston University; John A. Avery, 
High School, Somerville; Francis L. Bacon, New- 
ton High School, Newtonville; Howard Conant, 
High School, Holyoke; Hal R. Eaton, High School, 
Manchester, N. H.; Louis P. Slade, Public High 
School, New Britain, Conn.; James E. Thomas, 
Dorchester High School. 

For the colleges—Otis E. Randall, chairman, 
dean, Brown; Robert N. Corwin, chairman, Board 
of Admission, Yale; Frances L. Knapp, secretary, 
Board of Admission, Wellesley; Craven Laycock, 
dean, Dartmouth ; George D. Olds, president, Am- 
herst; Henry Pennypacker, chairman, Board of 
Admission, Harvard; Florence Purington, dean, 
Mount Holyoke. 


In making its recommendations the commit- 
tee had in mind, it stated, the following con- 
siderations : 


(a) That the essential interests of school and 
college are inseparable. 

That since each is striving to arouse intellectual 
effort and to establish standards of scholarship, 
any measures which tend to contribute to the wel- 
fare of one are bound to serve the other. 

(b) That the school should proceed upon the 
assumption that preparation for college is one of 
its essential functions. 

(c) That if high standards of college work are 
to be preserved and the needs of students prepar- 
ing for college are to be properly met, the work 
of the secondary school should consist for the most 
part of continuous and progressive courses in sub- 
stantial subjects of study. 

(d) That the college should recognize that the 
school has obligations other than those connected 


with the preparation of students for college, and 
that the demands from the college should not ex 
ceed actual needs. 


e) That the junior high school is an established 


fact in the organization of secondary education, 
and that the chief burden of preparation for col 
lege must rest on the senior high school. That it 
should be possible for the pupil who has followed 
a non-college preparatory curriculum in the junior 
high school to meet the college entrance require 
ments in the senior high school. 

(f) That the responsibility of selecting candi- 
dates should rest upon the colleges, and that selee 
tions should depend not merely on the assurance 
that certain studies have been completed but upon 
such evidences of fitness as may be secured through 
any available agencies, including examinations, 
school records and testimonials. 

(g) That the tests for admission should be of 
such a nature as to place no restraint upon the 
methods of work or procedure in the high school. 


Declaring that no plan “should be followed 
literally and in every detail,” the committee 
offered two suggested plans “as a common basis 


, 


of procedure,” one for admission to the course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
one for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

The plan for the B.A. preparatory work was 
recommended as follows: 


1.—Prescribed studies 10 units 
English 3 
Mathematics 3 
Latin 3 
History ] 
2.—Restricted electives 2 units 
One foreign language 2 
or 
Science 2 
or 
Science 1 
and 
History ] 
3.—Free electives 3 units 
Total = 15 units 


Note 1.—Colleges requiring four years of Latin 
as a minimum may prescribe a certain amount of 
Latin to be completed after admission to college 
in case only three units are offered for entrance. 

Note 2.—Any college may make variations in the 
proposed plan within the three divisions without 
interfering with the curriculum organization of the 
secondary school. 

Note 3.—(a) By free electives is meant any 
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to consideration all data relating to t 
t 1 se ses its si0 . 
+ if Oo! is pit f 
In regard to psvchological tests the comm 
et IY ice Lhe < ‘ I r TeC mm end I Rex 
ognizing that intelligence tests may be useful 
in furnishing supplementary information in con 


nection with school records and subject examina 
tions in determining more exactly the ability of 


candidates to do ecolleze work, we recommend 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


WHAT BOOKS FIT WHAT CHILDREN 


A CAREFUL statistical investigation has just 
been completed as to the books which are read 
and enjoyed by children of various ages and de 
grees of reading ability. The investigation was 
conducted by the Research Departme nt of the 


’ +] ] 1 ] . 
Winnetka Publie Schools, under a 


rrant irom 
the Carnegie Corporation, through the American 
Library Association. The cooperation ol eignt 
hundred teachers with their 36,750 ehildren in 
thirty-tour different cities of the United States 
was secured. Each child was tested in the fall 
of 1924 with the paragraph meaning section of 
the Stanford silent reading test. This score, 
the child’s age, his school grade and his sex were 
recorded on ballots filled out by the child on 
every book he read during the school year. The 
form of the ballot is shown on page 23. 

This form was selected after several prelimi 
nary studies and was found to be reasonably 
reliable and valid. 

One hundred thousand such ballots were re 
ceived by the Research Office; fifty thousand 
of them were seattered over eight thousand five 


hundred books—not enough on any one to jus- 


tifv us in grading it. Fiftv-three thousand were 
coneentrated on eight hundred books, on each 
of which there was a sufficient number for re 
Navie rrading. 

These eight hundred books were classified on 
the basis of the children’s reading seores, trans 
lated into the grades to which the scores corre- 
sponded; thus fourth grade means reading 


seores ranging between 36 and 52. 


Lists were prepared for grades 3 to 10, in- 
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In 
eh and 
Treasure Island 


three 


her and price of the book are given. 


two publishers representing h 


tions are given. 
that 


librarians 


“iced edi 
Th 


he children’s 


at least 


arred. 
of t 


ficials of the American Library 


s means 
nominated 


Associat 


terature have 


on 
expert in judging children’s li 
nsidered the book to be of high literary merit. 
ks which at least these ex 
list ther 


f low literary quality or because of 


three fourths of 





‘ts considered unsuitable for the e 


pecause ¢ 


ect-matter not desirable for children have 


een excluded from the published list. 
The 


next item is 


a typical comment made by 


the book or 


} 


ld he liked about 


as to what 
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The nint} and tenth rrade books, it is to be 


remembered, have been read by ehildren in the 


rrades who happened to possess ninth 


or tenth grade reading ability Our investiga 
tion did not inelude high-school students 


The graded list is followed by an age list 
in which the books are rearranged according to 
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signing suitable books for children of each par 


cular rrade ana age, 


The 


+) 


data have 


. 1 : — 
npeen caretully ehecked tor 


their reliability and validity, 


A. Courtis, of the University of Michigan, 


having acted as adviser in this checking. 

While the graded book list is now published, 
further analysis of the data is being carried on 
in the Winnetka public schools for the purpose 


of determining the objective factors which make 


books 


interesting and of proper difficulty for 
children of different ages and degrees of ability. 


This study will extend through the current year 


and into the next year. The entire investiga 


tion is one of the few studies of a scientific 
nature dealing with grade placement of content 
material. 
CARLETON WASHBURNE, 
Maset VOGEL 


WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 








